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Annabel Lee 


T was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea 
That a maiden there lived whom you may 
know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden she lived with no other 
thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was more 
than love— . 
I and my Annabel Lee; 
With a love that the wingéd seraphs of 
heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 
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The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes !—that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 


For the moon never beams, without bringing me 
dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
E. A. Poe 
. 


The Fairy Lough 


OUGHAREEMA! Loughareema! 
Lies so high among the heather; 

A little lough, a dark lough, 

The wather’s black and deep. 
Ould herons go a-fishin’ there, 

An’ sea-gulls all together 
Float roun’ the one green island 

On the fairy lough asleep. 
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Loughareema, Loughareema; 
When the sun goes down at seven, 
When the hills are dark an’ airy 
’Tis a curlew whistles sweet! 
Then somethin’ rustles all the reeds 
That stand so thick an’ even; 
A little wave runs up the shore 
An’ flees, as if on feet. 


Loughareema, Loughareema! 

Stars come out, an’ stars are hidin’; 
The wather whispers on the stones, 

The flittherin’ moths are free. 
One’st before the mornin’ light 

The Horseman will come ridin’ 
Roun’ an’ roun’ the fairy lough, 

An’ no one there to see. 


Moira O Neill 


* 


Turn, Fortune, Turn thy 


Wheel 


URN, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 
proud; 


Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm and cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 
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Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


Lord Tennyson 
* 


The Merry Heart 


" WOULD not from the wise require 
. The lumber of their learnéd lore; 
Nor would I from the rich desire 
A single counter of their store. 
For I have ease, and I have health, 
And I have spirits, light as air; 
And more than wisdom, more than wealth,— 
A merry heart, that laughs at care. 


Like other mortals of my kind, 

I’ve struggled for dame Fortune’s favour, 
And sometimes have been half inclined 
To rate her for her ill-behaviour. 

But life was short—I thought it folly 

To lose its moments in despair; 

So slipped aside from melancholy, 

With merry heart, that laughed at care. 


So now from idle wishes clear, 

I make the good I may not find; 
Adown the stream I gently steer, 
And shift my sail with every wind. 
And half by nature, half by reason, 
Can still with pliant heart prepare 
The mind, attuned to every season, 
The merry heart, that laughs at care. 


H. H. Milman 
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Marsh Marigolds 


(On the River Ant) 


\LATEY skies and a whistling wind 
And a grim gray land, 
April here, with a sullen mind 
And a frozen hand! 
Hardly a bird with the heart to sing, 
Or a bud that dares to pry; 
Only the plovers hovering 
On the lonely marsh, with a heavy wing 
And a sad, slow cry. 


Suddenly, round the river bend, 
On the homeward race, 

Comes the smile of a welcome friend 
With a radiant face; 

Sprinkled thick in a shining mass, 
Bright as a summer beam, 

Marigolds in the meadow grass 

Bid ‘ God speed’ to the ships that pass 
On the wandering stream. 


Storm or shine it is all the same, 
Warm or cold, 
‘ Nothing can daunt the steady flame 
Of the marigold. 
Glow of the king-cup, gold of the broom, 
They will show when the worst is done; 
But you are here in the April gloom, 
And where’er you blaze and where’er you 
bloom, 
There is always sun. 
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Marigolds in the meadows there 
That the waters kiss, 

Take my welcome and greet you fair, 
For you teach me this, 

How I might play a manlier part 
Than the life I lead to-day, 

If I could only learn the art 

Of keeping sunshine still in the heart 
When the world is gray. 


G. F. Bradby 
: 


W ander-thirst 


EYOND the East the sunrise, beyond the West the 
sea, 

And East and West the wander-thirst that will not let 
me be; 

It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say 
good-bye; 

For the seas call and the stars call, and oh! the call 
of the sky! 


I know not where the white road runs, nor what the 
blue hills are; 

But a man can have the sun for friend, and for his 
guide a star; 

And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice 
is heard, 

For the river calls and the road calls, and oh, the call 
of the bird! 


Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and 
day 

The old ships draw to home again, the young ships 
sail away; 
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And come I may, but go I must, and if men ask you 
why, 
You may put the blame on the stars and the sun and 
the white road and the sky! 
Gerald Gould 


The Little Waves of Breffny 


HE grand road from the mountain goes shining 
to the sea, 
And there is traffic on it and many a horse and cart, 
But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer far to me, 
And the little roads of Cloonagh go rambling 
through my heart. 


A great storm from the ocean goes shouting o’er the 
hill, 
And there is glory in it and terror on the wind, 
But the haunted air of twilight is very strange and 
still, 
And the little winds of twilight are dearer to my 
mind. 


The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storming on 
their way, 
Shining green and silver with the hidden herring 
shoal, 
But the little waves of Breffny have drenched my 
heart in spray, 
And the little waves of Breffny go stumbling through 
my soul. 


Eva Gore-Booth 
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By the Grey Gulf-water 


AR to the Northward there lies a land, 
A wonderful land that the winds blow over, 

And none may fathom nor understand 

The charm it holds for the restless rover; 
A great grey chaos—a land half made, 

Where endless space is and no life stirreth; 
And the soul of a man will recoil afraid 

From the sphinx-like visage that Nature weareth. 
But old Dame Nature, though scornful, craves 

Her dole of death and her share of slaughter; 
Many indeed are the nameless graves 

Where her victims sleep by the Grey Gulf-water. 


Slowly and slowly those grey streams glide, 
Drifting along with a languid motion, 
Lapping the reed-beds on either side, 
Wending their way to the Northern Ocean. 
Grey are the plains where the emus pass 
Silent and slow, with their staid demeanour; 
Over the dead men’s graves the grass 
Maybe is waving a trifle greener. 
Down in the world where men toil and spin 
Dame Nature smiles as man’s hand has taught 
her; 
Only the dead men her smiles can win 
In the great lone land by the Grey Gulf-water. 


For the strength of man is an insect’s strength 
In the face of that mighty plain and river, 
And the life of man is a moment’s length 
To the life of the stream that will run for ever. 
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And so it cometh they take no part 

In small-world worries; each hardy rover 
Rideth abroad and is light of heart, 

With the plains around and the blue sky over. 
And up in the heavens the brown lark sings 

The songs that the strange wild land has taught her ; 
Full of thanksgiving her sweet song rings— 

And I wish I were back by the Grey Gulf-water. 


A.B. Paterson 


Where Lies the Land? 


HERE lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


On sunny noons upon the deck’s smooth face, 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace; 
Or, o’er the stern reclining, watch below 

The foaming wake far widening as we go. 


On stormy nights when wild north-westers rave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave! 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


A. H. Clough 
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The Forging of the Anchor 


OME, see the Dolphin’s anchor forged—’tis at a 
white heat now; 

The bellows ceased, the flames decreased—though on 
the forge’s brow 

The little flames still fitfully play through the sable 
mound, 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking 
round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands only 
bare ; 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the 
windlass there. 


The windlass strains the tackle-chains, the black 
mound heaves below, 

And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at every 
throe; 

It rises, roars, rends all outright—O, Vulcan, what a 
glow! 

Tis blinding white, ’tis blasting bright—the high sun 
shines not so! 


The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery fearful 


show! 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the ruddy 
lurid row 

Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like men before 
the foe: 


As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the sailing 
monster, slow 

Sinks on the anvil—all about the faces fiery grow; 

‘Hurrah!’ they shout, ‘ leap out—leap out’; bang, 
bang, the sledges go; 
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Hurrah! the jetted lightnings are hissing high and 
low— 

And thick and loud the swinking crowd at every 
stroke pant ‘ Ho!’ 


Swing in your strokes in order, let foot and hand keep 


time, 

Your blows make music sweeter far than any steeple’s 
chime : 

But while you swing your sledges, sing—and let the 
burthen be, 


‘The anchor is the anvil-king, and royal craftsmen we !’ 

Strike in, strike in—the sparks begin to dull their 
rustling red: 

Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work will 
soon be sped. 

Our anchor soon must change his bed of fiery rich 
array, 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy couch 
of clay; 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry crafts- 
men here, 

For the yeo-heave-o and the heave-away, and the 
sighing seaman’s cheer; 

When, weighing slow, at eve they go—far, far from 
love and home; 

And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er the ocean 
foam. 


In livid and obdurate gloom he darkens down at last; 

A shapely one he is, and strong, as e’er from cat was 
cast. 

O trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life 
like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward, beneath the 
deep green sea! 
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O deep Sea-diver, who might then behold such sights 


as thou? 

The hoary monsters’ palaces! methinks what joy 
*twere now 

To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly of the 
whales, 


And feel the churned sea round me boil beneath their 
scourging tails! 


Then deep in tangle-woods to fight. the fierce sea- 
unicorn, : 

And send him foiled and bellowing back, for all his 
ivory horn; 

To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony blade for- 
lorn; 

And for the ghastly-grinning shark to laugh his jaws 
to scorn; 

To leap down on the kraken’s back, where ’mid Nor- 
wegian isles, 

He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallowed 
miles ; 

Till snorting, like an under-sea volcano, off he rolls; 

Meanwhile to swing, a-buffeting the far astonished 
shoals 

Of his back-browsing ocean-calves; or, haply in a 
cove, 

Shell-strown, and consecrate of old to some Undine’s 
love, 

To find the long-haired mermaidens; or, hard by icy 
lands, 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent, upon cerulean sands. 


O broad-armed Fisher of the deep, whose sports can 
equal thine? 
The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons that tugs thy 
cable line! 
16 
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And night by night, ’tis thy delight, thy glory day by 


day, 

Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant game 
to play— 

But shamer of our little sports! forgive the name I 
gave— 


A fisher’s joy is to destroy—thine office is to save. 

O lodger in the sea-kings’ halls, could’st thou but 
understand 

Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that 
dripping band, 

Slow swaying in the heaving wave, that round about 
thee bend, 

With sounds like breakers in a dream, blessing their 
ancient friend! 

O, couldst thou know what heroes glide with larger 
steps round thee, 

Thine iron side would swell with pride; thou’dst leap 
within the sea! 


Give honour to their memories who left the pleasant 
strand, 

To shed their blood so freely for the love of Father- 
land— 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy church- 
yard grave 

So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave— 

O, though our anchor may not be all I have fondly 
sung, 

Honour him for their memory, whose bones he goes 
among | 

Sir Samuel Ferguson 
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Ye Mariners of England 
A Naval Ode 


I 


E Mariners of England! 
That guard our native seas; 
Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
' The battle and the breeze! 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe: 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


II 


The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave !— 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave: 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


II! 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep; 
Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 
18 
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With thunders from her native oak, 
She quells the floods below,— 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


IV 


The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn; 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


T. Campbell 
s 


The Burial of Sir John Moore 
at Corunna 1809 


OT a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
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No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was 
dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er 
his head 
And we far away on the billow! 


Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ;— 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone— 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


C. Wolfe 
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Ode Written in 1746 


OW sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there! 


Wm. Collins 


O Captain! my Captain! 


On the Assassination of Abraham Lincoln, April 1865 


CAPTAIN! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we 


sought is won; 


The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 


exulting, 


While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 


daring; 
But, O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. | 
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O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle 
trills ; 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths—for you the 
shores a-crowding ; 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning ; 
Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still; 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 
will ; 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 
and done, | 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 
won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
Walt Whitman 
+ 


Sir Galahad 


Y good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly, 
The horse and rider reel : 
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They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 


How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favours fall! 
For them I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall: 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bowed in crypt and shrine; 
I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will. 


When down the stormy crescent goes, 
A light before me swims, 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 
I hear a noise of hymns: 

Then by some secret shrine I ride; 
I hear a voice, but none are there; 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 

The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chaunts resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark; 

I leap on board: no helmsman steers: 
I float till all is dark. 
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A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the holy Grail: 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And star-like mingles with the stars. 


When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go, 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 

The tempest crackles on the leads, 
And, ringing, spins from brand and mail; 

But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 
And gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the plain, I climb the height; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields; 

But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 


A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that wil) not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odours haunt my dreams; 
And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armour that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touched, are turned to finest air. 
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The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain-walls 

A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up, and shakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 

‘O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.’ 

So pass I hostel, hall and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 

All-armed I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the holy Grail. 


Lord Tennyson 


Incident of the French Camp 
I 


OU know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming day; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 


Il 


Just as perhaps he mused, ‘ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,’— 
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Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Ill 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


IV 


‘Well,’ cried he, ‘ Emperor, by God’s grace 
We’ve got you Ratisbon! 

The Marshal’s in the market-place, 
And you’ll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him!’ The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


V 


The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes; 
‘You’re wounded!’ ‘ Nay,’ the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 
‘I’m killed, Sire! ’ And his chief beside 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 
Rk. Browning 
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The Pipes at Lucknow 


IPES of the misty moorlands, 
Voice of the glens and hills; 
The droning of the torrents, 
The treble of the rills! 
Not the braes of broom and heather, 
Nor the mountains dark with rain, 
Nor maiden bower, nor border tower, 
Have heard your sweetest strain! 


Dear to the Lowland reaper, 
And plaided mountaineer, — 
To the cottage and the castle— 
The Scottish pipes are dear ;— 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O’er mountain, loch, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played. 


Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled, and nearer crept; 
Round and round the jungle-serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 
‘Pray for rescue, wives and mothers,— 
Pray to-day!’ the soldier said; 
‘ To-morrow, death’s between us 
And the wrong and shame we dread.’ 


O, they listened, looked, and waited, 
Till their hope became despair ; 

And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 
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Then up spake a Scottish maiden, 
With her ear unto the ground: 

‘Dinna ye hear it?—dinna ye hear it? 
The pipes o’ Havelock sound!’ 


Hushed the wounded man his groaning; 
Hushed the wife her little ones; 
Alone they heard the drum-roll 
And the roar of Sepoy guns. 
But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was true; 
As her mother’s cradle-crooning 
The mountain pipes she knew. 


Like the march of soundless music 
Through the vision of the seer, 
More of feeling than of hearing, 
Of the heart than of the ear, 
She knew the droning pibroch, 
She knew the Campbell’s call; 
‘Hark! hear ye no’ MacGregor’s— 
The grandest o’ them all! ’ 


O, they listened, dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last; 
Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast! 
Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 
Mingled woman’s voice and man’s; 
‘God be praised!—the march of Havelock! 
The piping of the clans!’ 


Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 
Came the wild MacGregor’s clan-call 
Stinging all the air to life. 
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But when the far-off dust-cloud 
To plaided legions grew, 

Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew! 


Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 
Moslem mosque and Pagan shrine, 
Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 
The air of Auld Lang Syne. 
O’er the cruel roll of war-drums 
Rose that sweet and home-like strain: 
And the tartan clove the turban, 
As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 


Dear to the corn-land reaper 
And plaided mountaineer, — 
To the cottage and the castle 
The piper’s song is dear. 
Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O’er mountain, glen, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The Pipes at Lucknow played! 


J. G. Whittier 
e 


My Heart's in the Highlands 


Y heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 


Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 
My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go! 


Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birth-place of valour, the country of worth; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The ills of the Highlands for ever I love. 
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Farewell to the mountains high covered with snow; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods! 


My hearc’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go! 


= R. Burns 


Scots! wha hae wi Wallace 
Bled 


COTS! wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots! wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory! 
Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 
See the front o’ battle lour: 
See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slavery! 


Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 

Let him turn and flee! 
Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw? 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’? 

Let him on wi’ me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains! 

By your sons in servile chains! 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 
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Lay the proud usurpers low | 

Tyrants fall in every foe! 

Liberty’s in every blow !— 
Let us do or die! 


R. Burns 
e 


Hohenlinden 


N Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat, at dead of night, 

Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

Each warrior drew his battle-blade, 

And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven; 

Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 

And louder than the bolts of Heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 


But redder yet that light shall glow 

On Linden’s hills of stainéd snow; 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


*Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 

Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy. 
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The combat deepens. On, ye brave 

Who rush te glory, or the grave! 

Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave! 
And charge with all thy chivalry! 


Few, few shall part, where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 


T. Campbell 
a 


The Destruction of 
Sennacherib 


HE Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and golu ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 

That host, with their banners, at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath 
blown, 

That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew 
still ! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride: 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 
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And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 


Lord Byron 
& 


The Outlaw's Song 


HE chough and crow to roost are gone, 
The owl sits on the tree, 
The hushed wind wails with feeble moan, 
Like infant charity. 
The wild-fire dances on the fen, 
The red-star sheds its ray; 
Up rouse ye then, my merry men! 
It is our op’ning day. 


Both child and nurse are fast asleep, 
And closed is every flower, 

And winking tapers faintly peep 
High from my lady’s bower; 

Bewildered hinds with shortened ken 
Shrink on their murky way; 

Up rouse ye then, my merry men! 
It is our op’ning day. 


Nor board nor garner own we now, 
Nor roof nor latched door, 

Nor kind mate, bound by holy vow 
To bless a good man’s store; 
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Noon lulls us in a gloomy den, 
And night is grown our day; 
Up rouse ye then, my merry men! 

And use it as ye may. 


Joanna Baillie 


Lock the Door. Lariston 


ZT OCK the door, Lariston, lion of Liddesdale; 
Lock the door, Lariston, Lowther comes on; 
The Armstrongs are flying, 
The widows are crying, 
The Castletown’s burning, and Oliver’s gone! 


‘ Lock the door, Lariston—high on the weather-gleam 
See how the Saxon plumes bob on the sky— 
Yeoman and carbineer, 
Billman and halberdier, 
Fierce is the foray, and far is the cry! 


‘ Bewcastle brandishes high his broad scimitar ; 
Ridley is riding his fleet-footed grey; 

Hidley and Howard there, 

Wandale and Windermere; 
Lock the door, Lariston; hold them at bay. 


‘Why dost thou smile, noble Elliot of Lariston? 
Why does the joy-candle gleam in thine eye? 
Thou bold Border ranger, 
Beware of thy danger ; 
Thy foes are relentless, determined, and nigh.’ 


Jack Elliot raised up his steel bonnet and lookit, 
His hand grasped the sword with a nervous embrace: 
‘Ah, welcome, brave foemen, 
On earth there are no men 
More gallant to meet in the foray or chase! 
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‘ Little know you of the hearts I have hidden here; 
Little know you of our moss-troopers’ might— 
Linhope and Sorbie true, 
Sundhope and Milburn too, 
Gentle in manners, but lions in fight! 


*] have Mangerton, Ogilvie, Raeburn, and Netherbie, 
Old Sim of Whitram, and all his array; 

Come all Northumberland, 

Teesdale and Cumberland, 
Here at the Breaken tower end shall the fray!’ 


Scowled the broad sun o’er the links of green Liddes- 
dale, 
Red as the beacon-light tipped he the wold; 
Many a bold martial eye 
Mirrored that morning sky, 
Never more oped on his orbit of gold. 


Shrill was the bugle’s note, dreadful the warriors’ 
shout, 
Lances and halberds in splinters were borne; 
Helmet and hauberk then 
Braved the claymore in vain, 
Buckler and armlet in shivers were shorn. 


See how they wane—the proud files of the Winder- 
mere ! 
Howard! ah, woe to thy hopes of the day! 
Hear the wide welkin rend, 
While the Scots’ shouts ascend— 
‘Elliot of Lariston, Elliot for aye!’ 
James Hogg 
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Lochinvar 


YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide border his steed was the 
best ; 
And save his good broadsword, he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. . 


He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and 
all: 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

‘O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?’ 


‘TI long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.’ 


The bride kissed the goblet: the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
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She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar,— 
‘Now tread we a measure! ’ said young Lochinvar. 


So stacely his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 


plume; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, ‘ ’T were better by 
far, 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Loch- 
invar.’ 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger 
stood near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

‘ She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth young 
Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby 
clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
they ran: 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 


Sir W. Scott 
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Gathering Song of Donald 
Dhu 


IBROCH of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 
' Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons! 
Come in your war array, 
Gentles and commons, 


Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky, 
The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy. 
Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 
Come every steel-blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 


Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterred, 
The bride at the altar; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges: 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes. 


Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended, 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded; 
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Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 
Tenant and master. 


Fast they come, fast they come, 
See how they gather! 

Wide waves the eagle plume, 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward, each man, set! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 
Knell for the onset! 


Sir W. Scott 
+ 


The War Song of Dinas, 


Vawr 


HE mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 

To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition; 

We met an host and quelled it! 

We forced a strong position, 

And killed the men who held it. 


On Dyfed’s richest valley, 

Where herds of kine were browsing, 
We made a mighty sally, 

To furnish our carousing. 

Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 

We met them, and o’erthrew them: 
They struggled hard to beat us; 

But we conquered them, and slew them. 
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As we drove our prize at leisure, 
The king marched forth to catch us: 
His rage surpassed all measure, 

But his people could not match us. 
He fled to his hall-pillars; 

And, ere our force we led off, 

Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While others cut his head off. 


We there, in strife bewildering, 

- Spilt blood enough to swim in, 
We orphaned many children, 
And widowed many women. 

The eagles and the ravens 

We glutted with our foemen, 
The heroes and the cravens, 

The spearsmen and the bowmen. 


We brought away from battle, 

And much their land bemoaned them, 
Two thousand head of cattle, 

And the head of him who owned them: 
Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 

His head was borne before us; 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 
And his overthrow, our chorus. 


T. L. Peacock 
e 


The Old Navy 


HE captain stood on the carronade: ‘ First lieu- 
tenant,’ says he, 
‘Send all my merry men aft here, for they must list 
to me; 
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I haven’t the gift of the gab, my sons—because I’m 
bred to the sea; 
That ship there is a Frenchman, who means to fight 
with we. 
And odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve 
been to sea, 
I’ve fought ’gainst every odds—but I’ve gained 
the victory! 


‘ That ship there is a Frenchman, and if we don’t take 
she, 
’Tis a thousand bullets to one, that she will capture we: 
I haven’t the gift of the gab, my boys; so each man 
to his gun; 
If she’s not mine in half an hour, Ill flog each 
mother’s son. 
For odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve 
been to sea, 
I’ve fought ’gainst every odds—and I’ve gained 
the victory!’ 


We fought for twenty minutes, when the Frenchman 
had enough; 
‘I little thought,’ said he, ‘that your men were of 
such stuff’; | 
The captain took the Frenchman’s sword, a low bow 
made to he: | 
‘IT haven’t the gift of the gab, monsieur, but polite 
I wish to be. 
And odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve 
been to sea, 
I’ve fought ’gainst every odds—and I’ve gained 
the victory! ’ 


Our captain sent for all of us: ‘My merry men,’ said he, 
‘IT haven’t the gift of the gab, my lads, but yet I 
thankful be; 
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You’ve done your duty handsomely, each man stood 
to his gun; 
If you hadn’t, you villains, as sure as day, I’d have 
flogged each mother’s son. 
For odds bobs, hammer and tongs, as long as 
I’m at sea, 
I’ll fight ’gainst every odds—and I'll gain the 
victory!’ 
Captain Marryat 


+ 


Tom Bowling 


ERE, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew; 

No more he’ll hear the tempest howling, 

For death has broached him to. 
His form was of the manliest beauty, 

His heart was kind and soft; 
Faithful, below, he did his duty; 

But now he’s gone aloft. 


Tom never from his word departed, 
His virtues were so rare, 

His friends were many and true-hearted, 
His Poll was kind and fair: 

And then he’d sing, so blithe and jolly, 
Ah, many’s the time and oft! 

But mirth is turned to melancholy, 
For Tom is gone aloft. 


Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 
When He, who all commands, 

Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 
The word to pipe ‘ all hands.’ 
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Thus Death, who kings and tars despatches, 
In vain Tom’s life has doffed: 
For though his body’s under hatches, 


His soul has gone aloft. 
C. Dibdin 


+ 


The Sailor's Consolation 


NE night came on a hurricane, 
The sea was mountains rolling, 
When Barney Buntline turned his quid, 
And said to Billy Bowling: 
‘A strong nor-wester’s blowing, Bill; 
Hark! don’t ye hear it roar now? 
Lord help ’em, how I pities all 
Unhappy folks on shore now! 


‘Fool-hardy chaps who live in town, .- 
What danger they are all in, 

And now are quaking in their beds, 
For fear the roof should fall in: 

Poor creatures, how they envies us, 
And wishes, I’ve a notion, 

For our good luck, in such a storm, 
To be upon the ocean. 


‘But as for them who’re out all day, 
On business from their houses, 

And late at night are coming home, 
To cheer the babes and spouses; 

While you and I, Bill, on the deck, 
Are comfortably lying, 

My eyes! what tiles and chimney-pots 
About their heads are flying! 
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‘And very often we have heard 
How men are killed and undone, 

By overturns of carriages, 
By thieves and fires in London. 

We know what risks all landsmen run, 
From noblemen to tailors; 

Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and I are sailors! ’ 


s C. Dibdin 


Bay Billy 


, WAS the last fight at Fredericksburg— 
Perhaps the day you reck, 
Our boys, the Twenty-Second Maine, 
Kept Early’s men in check. 
Just where Wade Hampton boomed away 
The fight went neck and neck. 


All day the weaker wing we held, 
And held it with a will. 

Five several stubborn times we charged 
The battery on the hill, 

And five times beaten back, re-formed, 
And kept our columns still. 


At last from out the centre fight, 
Spurred up a general’s aide. 

‘That battery must silenced be! ’ 
He cried, as past he sped. 

Our colonel simply touched his cap, 
And then, with measured tread, 


To lead the crouching line once more 
The grand old fellow came. 
No wounded man but raised his head 
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And strove to gasp his name, 
And those who could not speak nor stir, 
‘God blessed him’ just the same. 


For he was all the world to us, 
That hero gray and grim. 

Right well we knew that fearful slope 
We’d climb with none but him, 

Though while his white head led the way 
We’d charge hell’s portals in. 


This time we were not half-way up, 
When, midst the storm of shell, 
Our leader, with his sword upraised, 

Beneath our bayonets fell. 
And as we bore him back, the foe 
Set up a joyous yell. 


Our hearts went with him. Back we swept, 
And when the bugle said 

‘Up, charge, again! ’ no man was there 
But hung his doggéd head. 

‘We’ve no one left to lead us now,’ 
The sullen soldiers said. 


Just then before the laggard line 
The colonel’s horse we spied, 

Bay Billy with his trappings on, 
His nostrils swelling wide, 

As though still on his gallant back 
The master sat astride. 


Right royally he took the place 
That was of old his wont, 

And with a neigh that seemed to say, 
Above the battle’s brunt, 

‘How can the Twenty-Second charge, 
If I am not in fronte’ 
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Like statues rooted there we stood, 
And gazed a little space, 

Above that floating mane we missed 
The dear familiar face; 

But we saw Bay Billy’s eyes of fire, 
And it gave us heart of grace. 


No bugle-call could rouse us all 
As that brave sight had done, 
Down all the battered line we felt 

A lightning impulse run. 
Up! up the hill we followed Bill, 
And we captured every gun! 


And when upon the conquered height 
Died out the battle’s hum, 

Vainly mid living and the dead 
We sought our leader dumb. 

It seemed as if a spectre steed 
To win that day had come. 


And then the dusk and dew of night 
Fell softly o’er the plain, 

As though o’er man’s dread work of death 
The angels wept again, 

And drew night’s curtain gently round 
A thousand beds of pain. 


All night the surgeons’ torches went, 
The ghastly rows between,— 

All night with solemn step I paced 
The torn and bloody green. 

But who that fought in the big war 
Such dread sights have not seen? 


At last the morning broke. The iark 
Sang in the merry skies, 
As if to e’en the sleepers there 
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It bade awake and rise! 
Though naught but that last trump of all 
Could ope their heavy eyes. 


And then once more with banners gay, 
Stretched out the long brigade. 

Trimly upon the furrowed field 
The troops stood on parade, 

And bravely mid the ranks were closed 
The gaps the fight had made. 


Not half the Twenty-Second’s men 
Were in their place that morn; | 

And Corporal Dick, who yester-noon 
Stood six brave fellows on, 

Now touched my elbow in the ranks, 
For all between were gone. 


Ah! who forgets that dreary hour 
When, as with misty eyes, 

To call the old familiar roll 
The solemn sergeant tries, — 

One feels that thumping of the heart 
As no prompt voice replies. 


And as in faltering tone and slow 
The last few names were said, 

Across the field some missing horse 
Toiled up the weary tread, 

It caught the sergeant’s eye, and quick 
Bay Billy’s name he read. 


Yes! there the old bay hero stood, 
All safe from battle’s harms, 

And ere an order could be heard, 
Or the bugle’s quick alarms, 

Down all the front, from end to end, 
The troops presented arms! 
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Not all the shoulder-straps on earth 
Could still our mighty cheer; 

And ever from that famous day, 
When rang the roll-call clear, 

Bay Billy’s name was read, and then 
The whole line answered, ‘ Here! ’ 


F. H. Gassaway 
& 


She Dwelt among the 
Untrodden Ways 


HE dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
—Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


Wm. Wordsworth 


The Three Fishers 


HREE fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 
town ; 


_ 
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For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour-bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 
And trimmed their lamps as the sun went down, 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the 
shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up, ragged and 
brown ; 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbour-bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 

In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 

For those who will never come home to the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep, 

And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 
C. Kingsley 
rd 


A Wish 


UST a path that is sure, 
Thorny or not, 
And a heart honest and pure, 
Keeping the path that is sure, 
That be my lot. 


Just plain duty to know, 
Irksome or not, 

And truer and better to grow 

In doing the duty I know, 
That I have sought. 
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Just to keep battling on, 
Weary or not, 

Sure of the Right alone, 

As I keep battling on, 
True to my thought. 


Walter C. Smith 


+ 


The Gift of Tritemius 


RITEMIUS of Herbipolis one day 

While kneeling at the altar’s foot to pray, 
Alone with God, as was his pious choice, 
Heard from without a miserable voice,— 
A sound which seemed of all sad things to tell 
As of a lost soul crying out of hell. 
Thereat the Abbot paused; the chain whereby 
His thoughts went upward broken by that cry; 
And looking from the casement, saw below 
A wretched woman with grey hair aflow, 
And withered hands held up to him, who cried 
For alms as one who might not be denied. 


She cried, ‘ For the dear love of Him who gave 
His life for ours, my child from bondage save,— 
My beautiful brave first-born, chained with slaves 
In the Moor’s galley, where the sun-smit waves 
Lap the white walls of Tunis!’ ‘What I can 

I give,’ Tritemius said: ‘ my prayers.’—‘ O man 
Of God,’ she cried, for grief had made her bold, 
‘Mock me not thus; I ask not prayers, but 

gold. 

Words will not serve me, alms alone suffice; 
Even while I speak perchance my first-born dies.’ 
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‘Woman!’ Tritemius answered, ‘ from our door 

None go unfed; hence we are always poor; 

A single soldo is our only store. 

Thou hast our prayers; what can we give thee 
more?’ 


‘Give me,’ she said, ‘ the silver candlesticks 
On either side of the great crucifix; 

God well may spare them on His errand sped, 
Or He can give you golden ones instead.’ 


Then spake Tritemius, ‘ Even as thy word, 
Woman, so be it! (Our most gracious Lord, 
Who loveth mercy more than sacrifice, 
Pardon me if a human soul I prize 

Above the gifts upon His altar piled!) 

Take what thou askest and redeem thy child.’ 
But his hand trembled as the holy alms 

He placed within the beggar’s eager palms; 
And as she vanished down the linden shade, 
He bowed his head and for forgiveness prayed. 


So the day passed, and when the twilight came 
He woke to find the chapel all aflame, 

And, dumb with grateful wonder to behold 
Upon the altar, candlesticks of gold! 


J. G. Whittier 
= 


The Oxen 


HRISTMAS Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
‘Now they are all on their knees,’ 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 
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We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 

If some one said on Christmas Eve, 
‘Come; see the oxen kneel 


‘In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our children used to know,’ 
I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 
Thomas Hardy 
* 


Messmates 


E gave us all a good-bye cheerily 
At the first dawn of day; 
We dropped him down the side full drearily 
When the light died away. 
It’s a dead dark watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And a long, long night that lags a-creeping there, 
Where the Trades and the tides roll over him 
And the great ships go by. 


He’s there alone with green seas rocking him 
For a thousand miles around; 

He’s there alone with dumb things mocking him, 
And we’re homeward bound. 

It’s a long, lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 

And a dead cold night that lags a-creeping there, 

While the months and the years roll over him 
And the great ships go by. 
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I wonder if the tramps come near enough 
As they thrash to and fro, 
And the battleships’ bells ring clear enough 
To be heard down below; 
If through all the lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And the long, cold night that lags a-creeping there, 
The voices of the sailor-men shall comfort him 
When the great ships go by. 


Sir Henry Newbolt 
+ 


The See kers 


RIENDS and loves we have none, nor wealth, nor 
blest abode, 
But the hope, the burning hope, and the road, the open 
road. 


Not for us are content, and quiet, and peace of mind, 
For we go seeking cities that we shall never find. 


There is no solace on earth for us—for such as we— 
Who search for the hidden beauty that eyes may never 
see, 


Only the road and the dawn, the sun, the wind, the rain, 
And the watch-fire under the stars, and sleep, and the 
road again. 


We seek the city of God, and the haunt where beauty 
dwells, 

And we find the noisy mart and the sound of burial 
bells. 


Never the golden city, where radiant people meet, 
But the dolorous town where mourners are going 
about the street. 
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We travel the dusty road, till the light of the day is 
dim, 
And sunset shows us spires away on the world’s rim. 


We travel from dawn to dusk, till the day is past and 
by, 
Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the sky. 


Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth, nor blest 
abode, 
But the hope, the burning hope, and the road, the open 
road. 
John Masefield 
& 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert 


OUTHWARD with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 
And the east wind was his breath. 


His lordly ships of ice 
Glisten in the sun; 

On each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal streamlets run. 


His sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain; 

But where he passed there were cast 
Leaden shadows o’er the main. 


Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed; 
Three days or more seaward he bore, 
Then, alas! the land-wind failed. 
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Alas! the land-wind failed, 
And ice-cold grew the night; 

And never more, on sea or shore. 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 


He sat upon the deck, 
The Book was in his hand; 

‘Do not fear! Heaven is near,’ 
He said, ‘ by water as by land!’ 


In the first watch of the night, 
Without a signal’s sound, 

Out of the sea, mysteriously, 
The fleet of Death rose all around. 


The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the shrouds; 
Every mast, as it passed, 
Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 


They grappled with their prize, 
At midnight black and cold! 
As of a rock was the shock; 
Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 


Southward through day and dark, 
They drift in close embrace, 

With mist and rain o’er the open main; 
Yet there seems no change of place. 


Southward, for ever southward, 
They drift through dark and day; 
And like a dream in the Gulf-stream 

Sinking, vanish all away. 


H. W. Long fellow 
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The Cloud 


BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits ; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits; 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 

And I all the while bask in Heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 
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The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead, 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of Heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the Moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 

. The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the Moon and these. 


I bind the Sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the Moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
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From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire and snow, 
When the Powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-coloured bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist Earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 
And the nursling of the Sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain when with never a stain, 
The pavilion of Heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 


P. B. Shelley 
* 


The Forsaken Merman 


OME, dear children, let us away; 
Down and away below. 
Now my brothers call from the bay; 
Now the great winds shorewards blow; 
Now the salt tides seawards flow; 
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Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away. 
This way, this way. 


Call her once before you go. 
Call once yet. 
In a voice that she will know: 
‘Margaret! Margaret! ’ 
Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear; 
Children’s voices, wild with pain. 
Surely she will come again. 
Call her once and come away, 
This way, this way. 
‘Mother dear, we cannot stay.’ 
The wild white horses foam and fret. 
Margaret! Margaret! 


Come, dear children, come away down. 
Call no more. 

One last look at the white-walled town, 

And the little grey church on the windy shore, 
Then come down. 

She will not come though you call all day. 
Come away, come away. 


Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 
In the caverns where we lay, 
Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell ? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 
Where the spent lights quiver and gleam; 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream; 
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Where the sea-beasts ranged all round 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 

Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 

Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye? 
When did music come this way? 
Children dear, was it yesterday P 


‘Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away? 
Once she sate with you and me, 
On a red-gold throne in the heart of the sea, 
And the youngest sate on her knee. 
She combed its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of the far-off bell. 
She sighed, she looked up through the clear green sea. 
She said, ‘I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 
*Twill be Easter-time in the world—ah me! 
And I lose my poor soul, Merman, here with thee.’ 
I said, ‘Go up, dear heart, through the waves. 
Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves.’ 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday ? 


Children dear, were we long alone? 

‘The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 

Long prayers,’ I said, ‘in the world they say. 
Come,’ I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walled town. 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 
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From the church came a murmur of folk at their 
prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 
We climbed on the graves, on the stones, worn with 
rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded 
panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 
‘Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here. 
Dear heart,’ I said, ‘ we are long alone. 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 
But, ah, she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were sealed to the holy book. 
Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 
Come away, children, call no more. 
Come away, come down, call no more. 


Down, down, down. 
Down to the depths of the sea. 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark, what she sings: ‘O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy, 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well. 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun.’ 
And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand; 
And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set in a stare; 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear, 
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From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh. 
For the cold strange eyes of a little Mer- 
maiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come away, away, children. 
Come, children, come down. 
The hoarse wind blows colder; 
‘Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing, ‘ Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she. 

And alone dwell for ever 

The kings of the sea.’ 


But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow; 
When clear falls the moonlight; 
When spring-tides are low: 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom; 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom: 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie; 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
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We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white, sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill-side— 
And then come back down. 
Singing, ‘ There dwells a loved one, 

But cruel is she. 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.’ 


Matthew Arnold 
= 


The Wanderer 


PON a mountain height far from the sea 
I found a shell, 
And to my listening ear the lonely thing 
Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing, 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 


How came the shell upon that mountain height ? 
Ah, who can say? 

Whether there dropped by some too careless hand, 

Or whether cast when Ocean left the Land, 

Ere the Eternal had ordained the Day. 


Strange, was it not? Far from its native deep 
One song it sang,— 

Sang of the awful mysteries of the tide, 

Sang of the misty sea, profound and wide, — 

Ever with echoes of the ocean rang. 


And as the shell upon the mountain height 
Sings of the sea, 

So do I ever, leagues and leagues away, — 

So do I ever, wandering where I may— 

Sing, O my home! sing, O my home, of thee! 


Eugene Freld 
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Vitai Lampada 


HERE’S a breathless hush in the Close to- 
night— 
Ten to make and the match to win— 
A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 
And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 
But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote— 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 


The sand of the desert is sodden red, — 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke ;— 
The Gatling’s jammed and the Colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honour a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks; 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 


This is the word that year by year, 
While in her place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind— 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 
Sir Henry Newbolt 
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